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Italians Experiment 
in Industry Control 


Fascist System Serves to Protect 
Profits and Important Fea- 
tures of Capitalism 


LABOR NOT ALLOWED TO STRIKE 


Corporative Idea Involves Regi- 
mentation of all Aspects 
of Human Life 


Anyone who wishes to understand the 
international situation today and the forces 
which determine world events must study 
Italian government and policy carefully. 
Italy is exercising considerable influence in 
Geneva. She played a decisive role at the 
time of the Austrian crisis last summer. 
Her voice is respected whenever the diplo- 
mats of the nations get together to arrange 
balances of power. Italy is interesting to 
the student of international affairs for an- 
other reason. She was the first of the na- 
tions to adopt a Fascist form of dictator- 
ship, which has since become so popular. 
It is natural then to turn to Italy to see 
how Fascism is working and what policies 
Fascist Italy is carrying out. 

It is twelve years now since Benito 
Mussolini, who had been a Socialist editor 
and leader, organized a band of followers 
who wore black shirts and called them- 
selves Fascists, and directed them in a suc- 
cessful march upon Rome. This new move- 
ment was welcomed by the king, because 
there was great disorder in Italy at the 
time. There were strikes throughout the 
kingdom, and Socialism was strong. There 
seemed a probability that the Socialists 
might seize industry and the government 
itself, and follow the example of the Rus- 
sian Bolshevists. 

Mussolini called his new 
the Fascist party, and his followers re- 
ceived the name of Fascisti, The name 
was derived from the old fasces of the 
Romans, a bundle of rods tied around an 
axe—the symbol of strength and authority. 
That party, like the Third International 
of the Communists in Russia, became the 
ruling power behind the political govern- 
ment. 


organization 


What Fascism Is 

Now let us see what Fascism is and 
what the Fascist leaders are trying to ac- 
complish. They are interested fundamen- 
tally in the same things that we are. They 
want to bring about conditions under which 
the Italian people will be comfortable, se- 
cure and happy. But they take a different 
road toward that goal, just as the Russians 
do. The prevailing belief in America and 
most of western Europe is that we will all 
be better off if people are free to run their 
business establishments much as they see 
fit. We believe that industry should be 
owned by private individuals and that they 
should be allowed to operate it for profit. 
We recognize the fact that some control 
over business practices is necessary, and 
these controls are imposed by government. 
The government is democratic; it repre- 
sents the ideas of a majority of the people. 

The Russians do not believe that this 
plan works out to the interest of the 
average man. They do not think that 
business should be owned by private indi- 
viduals, but rather by the public. Every- 
thing is owned by the state. The gov- 
ernment not only controls or regulates 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Making of Heroes 


The burning of the Morro Castle was one of the big news events of the year. Why? 
Was it because of the tragic loss of life? Was it because the world reacts with horror 
when more than a hundred lives are snuffed out? And when the story of selfishness and 
inefficiency of the crew and the rescuing ships came out did the public burn with indig- 
nation because the sacrifice of life had been needless and because sordid motives con- 
tributed to it? 

No, that is not the expjanation; not the full explanation. People generally were sorry 
that lives had been lost, but they are accustomed to the loss of life. Almost as many 
people are killed in auto accidents in the United States every day as perished on the 
Morro Castle, and while definite figures are not available there is no doubt at all but 
that, while the ocean liner was burning, many times the number of its passengers were 
dying somewhere within the country because of malnutrition; because of preventable 
diseases. Not intrequently do we read of the caving in of a mine, trapping and killing 
dozens of helpless workmen. Nor can it be explained that the accidents on the road and 
the deaths due to preventable ilinesses are attributable less to unworthy motives than 
was the loss of life on the ship. Thousands are dying of illness, unattended, because peo- 
ple are not willing to pay the taxes which will furnish a better health service—a service 
available to all. The manufacture of cars capable of unreasonably high speeds is per- 
mitted due to the fact that manufacturers think such an equipment will add to their 
sales. Mine disasters are attributable in many cases to the refusal of mine owners to 
supply adequate safety devices. And all of us are negligent when we refuse to bestir 
ourselves to enforce safety regulations because we like ease more than political activity. 

The Morro Castle is big news, because it is dramatic and unusual. And we are 
indignant at the lack of heroism which we have associated with the traditions of seaman- 
ship. The sea is suffused with romance. We do not like it when a sort of fairyland of 
our imagination turns out to be just the commonplace, unromantic, unheroic thing that 
we see every day. 

It would have been a fine thing if the tradition of the sea had been maintained on 
the Morro Castle, as it sometimes is in marine disasters—as it was so beautifully main- 
tained when the Titanic sank. It is more important that the traditions of heroism which 
we associate with romantic realms be brought into our everyday experience. After all, 
seamen are not usually treated like heroes in their daily rounds. They are more likely 
to be treated like dogs, and it is not to be expected that men treated like dogs will act 
like heroes. The wonder is that they so often do. Let us make life secure everywhere 
and all the time. Let us make it dignified. Then we may expect that it will be more heroic. 


Roosevelt Moves to 


Reorganize NRA 


Three Branches, Executive, Legisla- 
tive and Judicial, to Replace 
One-man Control 


JOHNSON MAY REMAIN MEMBER 


New Set-up Seen as Attempt 
to Solve Problems NRA 
Has Run Into 


On a dozen different fronts, the NRA 
breaks through as the big news of the day. 
At the summer White House in Hyde 
Park, the president and General Johnson 
remain closeted for hours, discussing the 
future set-up of this most-talked-of of all 
the recovery agencies. In Washington, one 
of the pillars of the NRA edifice, Donald 
R. Richberg, comes forth with his volu- 
minous reports, abounding with statistics to 
show what the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration has accomplished. In New 
England and throughout the South, work- 
ers in the textile industry, out on strike, 
battle with state troopers over provisions 
of the NRA, and the governor of Rhode 
Island considers asking the national gov- 
ernment to send troops to maintain order 
and quell ricting. In New York City, the 
outspoken Johnson engages in a fierce bat- 
tle of words with organized labor over 
the NRA. And from Maine to California, 
the NRA has been brought into the front- 
line trenches of the political campaign as 
opponents of the New Deal use it as a 
weapon with which to hew down their 
foes, and New Dealers lean upon its ac- 
complishments as a claim for the nation’s 
votes. Indeed, the national spotlight still 
shines brightly on the NRA. 


Still in Public Eye 

As a matter of fact, since the New Deal 
was ushered in a year and a half ago, no 
single feature of it has been more con- 
stantly in the public eye than the NRA. 
With the passage of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act a little more than three 
months after President Roosevelt took of- 
fice, and the spreading of blue eagles to 
every nook and corner of the land, a wave 
of enthusiasm swept over the country, re- 
minding one of the patriotic fervor which 
gripped the American people during the 
war. The launching of this new experi- 
ment in industrial control was so staged 
as to bring out every possible dramatic 
effect. Every form of publicity—news- 
papers, magazines, the movies, the stage 
and the radio—was used to put the NRA 
across, to win the united support of the 
American people. 

Scarcely a moment has passed since those 
first days that the NRA has not held the 
center of the stage. Reams have been writ- 
ten about it. It is a rare day, indeed, that 
its doings fail to make a prominent place 
in the newspapers, or that weekly and 
monthly periodicals do not devote lengthy 
columns to discussions of its work. Peo- 
ple who have never heard of scores of the 
alphabetical agencies engaged in carrying 
out the New Deal are nevertheless familiar 
with the NRA. The fact is that the NRA 
has thus far stolen the show. 

But if the NRA continues to occupy the 
same place of prominence that it occupied 
a year ago, it is not for the same reason. 
A year ago there was hope that it would 
bring us out of the depression. Today 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 


The Houde Labor Dispute; Violence in Textile Strike; Johnson 
in New Tilt With Labor Leaders; Big Business to 
Battle New Deal; The du Pont Profits 


OME months ago an election was held 

among the workers of the Houde En- 
gineering Corporation of Buffalo to deter- 
mine who should represent the workers in 
their dealings with company officials. The 
majority of the workers voted in favor of 
the United Automobile Workers’ Federal 
Union No. 18839, a member of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The company 
management, however, refused to deal ex- 
clusively with this union, so the union of- 
ficials submitted a complaint to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, headed by 
Lloyd K. Garrison. The board recently 
handed down a decision in favor of the 
A. F. of L. union. 

This is considered 
an extremely impor- 
tant decision, and 
here is why: When 
the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act 
was passed it con- 
tained a clause legal- 
izing the right of 
workers to organize 
and bargain  collec- 
tively with their em- 
ployers. But the act 
did not specify 
whether the union 
representing the majority of workers in a 
plant or industry should bargain for all 
the workers, or whether each group within 
a plant or industry, regardless of how large 
or small, should have the right to choose 
its own representatives. The American 
Federation of Labor is in favor of ma- 
jority representation, because it feels that 
unless workers bargain with their employ- 
ers as a unit, they wi!] get nowhere. Most 
employers, on the other hand, insist that 
they should recognize every group of work- 
ers, whether it is in the majority or not. 
They take this stand, according to the 
American Federation of Labor, in order to 
keep labor split into small, powerless fac- 
tions. The employers deny this, of course. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
studied the matter from every angle and 
finally decided that the union chosen by 
the majority of workers must be accepted 
as the exclusive bargaining agency of work- 
ers. Jt stated specifically, though, that 
minorities shall retain the right to present 
grievances at ail times and that workers 
must not be forced to join the majority 
organization. 

The Houde. Engineering Corporation in- 
tends to defy this decision. It refuses to 
pay any heed to it at all. Consequently, 
General Johnson has informed the com- 
pany that it may no longer display NRA 
insignia in any manner. Furthermore, 
either the Justice Department or the NRA 
will be asked at once to bring legal pro- 
ceedings to enforce the board’s decision. 
The case may even go to the Supreme 
Court. 

The administration feels that the Houde 
Corporation’s action is a challenge to the 
New Deal labor policy, and it feels ready 
to meet the challenge. The automobile 
magnates are prepared to act as a unit, 
however, in support of the Houde Corpora- 
tion. They are bitterly opposed to giving 
any labor union exclusive power to repre- 
sent all the workers in a given plant or in- 
dustry. 
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Industrialists Plan to 
Wage Fight on New Deal 





The lines are being drawn for a dra- 
matic but dangerous battle between indus- 
trialists and the Roosevelt administration. 
Last week 150 of the nation’s prominent 
industrial magnates met behind closed 
doors at Hot Springs, Virginia, for the pur- 
pose of mapping out a campaign to scrap 
the New Deal. Their program will call for 
lower wages and the abolition of labor 
boards. It is contended that industry can- 
not continue to pay as high wages as it is 
at present. Less government regulation of 
business will be demanded. Emphasis, it 
is maintained, should be replaced on the 
profit motive in private business. The 
budget must be balanced at once, accord- 
ing to the industrialists. Relief expendi- 
tures should be reduced to the minimum. 

How to win public approval for this 
program was also discussed at the Hot 


Springs meeting. It is probable that a 
lobby will be set up in Washington next 
winter for this purpose. 





Cotton Textile Strike 
Develops in Violence 


As the big cotton textile strike entered 
its third week the death toll had reached 
fourteen. The most serious fray occurred 
at Honea Path, S. C., where seven pickets 
were killed and fifteen others wounded. 
In Rhode Island Governor Green prepared 
to ask for federal troops. As many mills, 
particularly in the South, prepared to re- 
open under the protection of armies of 
national guardsmen, further violence was 
expected. While union leaders claimed a 
grand total of 400,000 strikers in the tex- 
tile field another 100,000 rayon, rug and 
carpet workers were reported ready to 
join the walkout. On the other hand 
President Sloan of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute reported that a dozen mills had re- 
opened in the South and four in New 
England. A number of New England mills 
offered concessions in the form of pay 
raises and shorter hours. In Washington, 
it was reported that Secretary of Labor 
Perkins was preparing to attempt to medi- 
ate on behalf of the president. 





Dupont Company Reaped 
Huge Profits During War 
The Senate Munitions Committee, headed 
by Senator Nye of North Dakota, is con- 
tinuing its spectacular hearings. It has 
disclosed some of the fortunes made by 
munitions manufac- 
turers during the 
war. One company, 
E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Company, 
of Delaware, the 
foremost manufac- 
turers of powder and 


explosives in the 
country, did a war 
business of $1,245,- 
000,000 and reaped 








$250,000,000 profits. 
The committee room 


was packed as the GERALD P. NYE 
three wealthy du 

Pont brothers were questioned. It was 
made plain that the committee investi- 


gators were seeking to draw the lesson 
that war was beneficial chiefly to private 
munitions makers. 





Chemists Are Informed That 
Cancer Cure Is in Sight 
In 1931 more than 123,000 Americans 
died from cancer. Each year this dreaded 
malady takes a huge toll of human lives. 
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It is therefore encouraging news to hear 
that a cure for cancer may not be so far 
distant. Dr. Ellice MacDonald, cancer ex- 
pert, in an address before the annual con- 
vention of the American Chemical Society 
a few days ago, made the following state- 
ment: 

“We are finally able to state just what 
the cancer problem is, and we have learned 
the mechanism of cancer growth, and that 
has been the hardest part of the problem.” 
In a later interview, he said that it should 
be possible to work out not only a cure for 
the disease but a simple and effective 
means of preventing it. 





Surprise and Indignation 
Among Labor Officials 


Strike leaders expressed surprise and in- 
dignation at charges made by Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, NRA administrator, in a New 
York speech that Thomas McMahon, pres- 
ident of the textile workers, had promised 
him there would be no strike, and that it 
was called in “absolute violation” of an 
agreement. The textile industry, he as- 
serted, had been very liberal and was “‘the 
last one” in which there should be a strike. 
McMahon denied the agreement and de- 
manded the resignation of Gen. Johnson, 
which demand was backed up by a num- 
ber of labor unions. The incident retarded 
the hope of arbitration, especially through 
the agency of the NRA. As the president’s 
special board of mediation and inquiry 
headed by Governor Winant of New 
Hampshire prepared to make its report. 
there was an indication that both sides be 
summoned by President Roosevelt to Hyde 
Park for a conference. 
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| The Governmental Record | 





The President: Blames men in both the 
Democratic and Republican parties for mak- 
ing political capital out of federal relief ex- 
penditures. President Roosevelt believes most 
of the trouble comes from the local officials 
who administer the funds and select the per- 
sons to go on relief rolls. 


Treasury Department: Reports that the 
$1,483,000,000 which the government received 
from internal revenue during 1933-34 ‘is the 
highest figure in the history of the country. 
Furthermore, an even greater sum probably 
will be collected during the new fiscal year. 
If the September instalment of income taxes 
is as large as the June payment, the govern- 


ment will end the first quarter of 1934-35 
with sufficient income to balance the “ordi- 
niry” budget and also enough to cover all 


the “emergency” expenditures except those of 
the Public Works Administration and_ the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation: An- 
nounces that during the first seven months of 
this year there were fewer foreclosures on 
mortgages than for the same period of either 
1932 or 1933. HOLC officials believe this 
was brought about by the loans made to 
farmers and to home owners. 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion: Has begun buying sheep and goais 
from farmers in the drought-stricken areas 
who can no longer afford to feed them. Four 
or five million animals will eventually come 
under government ownership. They will be 
turned over to the Federal Surplus Relief Ad- 
ministration, which will use the mutton, wool 
and hides solely for relief purposes. Officials 
point out that this will mean increased busi- 
ness for the companies which will perform the 
processing and tanning operations. 


Department of Commerce: Decided to 
limit an air pilot’s flying to 1,000 hours a 
year. The purpose of this regulation is to 
keep pilots from flying so much that they be- 
come fatigued and endanger the safety of their 
passengers. Pilots are also required to have a 
medical examination once every three months. 


Consumers’ Advisory Board: Took 
steps to develop a system of labels that will 
eliminate the confusing and misleading terms 
now being used. The board believes that 
methods of labeling food are especially bad. 
The government wants to use an A, B, C 
system of labeling, while canners want a sy3- 
tem based on the use of specific terms de- 
scriptive of characteristics, such as in the case 
of peas, “tiny,” “small,” “medium,” “large.” 


National Labor Relations Board: Ruled 
that in collective bargaining under section 7-a 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act the 
employer must deal with the organization 
which represents the majority of workers in 
the plant. The Houde Engineering Company 


refuses to abide by this decision, and the 
test case has been referred to the Depart 
ment of Justice. 

Public Works Administration: Has 


completed plans for codperation between the 
federal government and New York City in 
putting into operation the municipal low-cost 
housing and slum-clearance project. When the 
city accepts the conditions outlined by the 
PWA, $25,000,000 will be released for the 
building program. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion: Reports to President Roosevelt that 
it now insures 50,000,000 bank accounts In 
whole or in part. The FDIC was established 
just a year ago. 
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France: Rumblings of rebellion against 
the government of France, headed by 
Gaston Doumergue, were heard ina number 
of sections of the country last week. In 
the southeastern part, the mayors of a 
dozen or so small towns threatened to re- 
sign their positions if the national govern- 
ment did not shoulder the burden of unem- 
ployment relief. They demanded that the 
Doumergue government launch a program 
of public works and that financial aid be 
given to the cities which can no longer 
stand the strain of relief for those out of 
work. 

In another corner of France, at Stras- 
bourg, the capital 
of Alsace, the con- 
gress of war veter- 
ans severely rebuked 
Doumergue and _ his 
cabinet for not solv- 
ing the economic 
and political prob- 
lems of France as it 
promised to do when 





it took office early 
last spring in the 
midst of _ political 


GASTON 
DOUMERGUIT: 


turmoil bordering on 
revolution. The cabi- 
net has done nothing, 
it was charged, to cope with the economic 
crisis in France and has likewise failed to 
carry out many of the reforms which it 
promised when it took office. These waves 
of discontent against what is happening in 
France promise a lively and critical ses- 
sion of the French parliament when it 
meets next month. 
x * Ox 

Germany: Scarcely had the great con- 
gress of Nazi leaders at Niirnberg ad- 
journed in the midst of unity and harmony 
and solidarity and pledges of undying 
loyalty to Hitler when the medieval city 
witnessed another spectacle not quite so 
agreeable to Nazi eyes. Hundreds of 
Protestants, infuriated at the action of 
one Nazi leader, Julius Streicher, in re- 
ferring to the division head of their 
church as a “Judas Iscariot,” paraded 
through the streets in anger. 

Not far away, in Munich, where Hitler 
first tried to seize control of the German 
government in 1923 and where the head- 
quarters of the Nazi party are now located, 
an open demonstration against the gov- 
ernment was staged by thousands of 
Protestants. They marched down the 
cobblestone streets, screeching the strains 
of a Lutheran hymn, and shouting pro- 
tests against the Nazi leader of all Ger- 
man Protestant churches, Ludwig Mueller, 
for removing the Bishop of Wuerttemberg 
from office. 

These recent religious disturbances are 
but the sequel to a serious controversy 
that has raged ever since Hitler attempted 
to lay his hands on the German churches. 


The chancellor has angered Protestants 
and Catholics alike by meddling in reli- 
gious matters. The Protestants resented 


Hitler’s attempts to dictate to them and to 
establish a national church, altering their 
doctrines and beliefs. Catholics likewise 
feared interference and took action to 
protect themselves. Hitler may yet find 
that he undertook more than he could 
handle by trying to become dictator of 
the Germans’ form of worship and reli- 
gious beliefs. 

gWhile entangled in these religious diffi- 


a 


culties, the government is trying to un- 


ravel itself from the snarl of economic 
problems. Hjalmar Schacht, head of the 
Reichsbank and economic dictator oi 


Germany, has issued a decree by which 
all foreign trade will be rigidly controlled 


be allowed to buy goods from abroad. 
While this edict is designed to limit im- 
ports to Germany to absolute necessities, 
the government looks upon it as a weapon 


to be used against the foreign powers 
which have crippled Germany’s export 


trade by their boycotts. Germany intends 
to show the world that foreign trade is a 
two-edged sword which can be used with 
equal force by Germany as against her. 
Along with this foreign trade ruling, Ger- 
many is constantly trying to get along 
without the goods of foreign nations by 
making, with improved syn- 
thetic products in place of those which 
are not produced at home. 


processes, 


* * x 


Austria: Another link has been added 
to ex-empress Zita’s carefully laid plans to 
place her son on the thrones of Austria 
and Hungary. Wife of the emperor 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and 
mother of the pretender to the Hapsburg 
crowns, Zita is preparing to move to 
Austria with her eight children, including 
Otto, the eldest, heir to the throne. The 
present government of Austria, headed by 
Chancellor Schuschnigg, has granted au- 
thority to the Hapsburgs to return to the 
land of their former glory, it is under- 
stcod, provided that they live there as 
ordinary citizens and refrain from political 
activity. From her exile in Belgium, Zita 
is preparing to be in Vienna by Christmas. 


last 


* * * 


Poland: The Polish foreign minister, 
Joseph Beck, threw a bomb into one of 
the early meetings of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly when he announced that 
his country weu'd no longer be bound by 
the Minorities Treaty, signed shortly after 
the World War by Poland and the princi- 
pal Allies. It is not that’ Poland refuses 
to protect minorities living within her 
boundaries—persons of other than Polish 
nationality—but getting sick and 
tired of being treated as a 
power, 


she is 
second-rate 
She will agree to any minorities 
treaty which all the nations sign, but she 
thinks it unfair and unjust that she should 
have to send someone down to Geneva to 
explain to the League of Nations every 
time foreigners living in Poland complain 
of mistreatment by the Polish government, 
Other nations, the first-rate powers, are 
subjected to no such humiliation, the Poles 
declare. 


As a matter of fact, the Minorities 


Treaty which the Poles have renounced 
was more or less imposed upon them by 
the Allies at the close of the World War. 
The “peacemakers” felt that if Poland 
was to exist as a national state, they would 
have to receive some assurance that the 
millions of foreigners who would live under 
Polish authority would have to have some 


guarantee of protection, and thus they 
obliged Poland to sign the Minorities 
Treaty. 


The great powers represented at Geneva 
loudly protested this action of Mr. Beck. 
Sir John Simon, Louis Barthou, and Baron 
Aloisi, speaking for Great Britain, France 
and Italy respectively, all rebuked Poland 
and declared that she had no right to re- 
pudiate an international agreement of this 
kind without the consent of the other na- 
tions which had signed it. The whole af- 
fair is interpreted as an indication that 
Poland no longer wants to take orders 
from anyone and that she is ready to defy 
the greatest of the powers if they do not 
sit up and take notice and treat her as 
an equal. 


* * * 


Geneva: While Maxim Litvinoff, com- 
mander of Soviet Russia’s foreign affairs, 
and his corps of assistants, were basking in 
the autumnal sun of the Alps, across the 
Swiss border, the League of Nations was 
putting on the final touches to Russia’s 
entry as a member of the international 
congress. In his suite of rooms in one of 
the larger Geneva hotels, René Massigli, 
secretary of the French delegation to the 
League, was receiving high officials of other 
nations, asking them to place their initials 
upon the invitation which the League 
would present to the Russians. They were 
also shown a copy of the reply which the 


Soviets would make to the _ invitation. 
Thirty nations approved the _ invitation, 
and many of those which did not sign 


agreed not to vote against Russia’s admit- 
tance to the League, thus insuring her 
enough votes when the question came be- 
fore the Assembly. All this was mere for- 
mality, as was the procedure before the 
Assembly itself when the actual step of 
admitting Russia was taken, for it had 
been agreed months before that the So- 
viets would become members at this an- 
nual session of the League Assembly. 


* *« x 
Italy: Rome is making preparations for 


the arrival of Louis Barthou, French for- 
eign minister, early next month to confer 
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with Mussolini on matters pertaining to 
relations between the two countries. This 
conference is keenly anticipated through- 
out Europe as it is expected to result in 
important decisions affecting the future 
political set-up of the continent. 

Just what is in the air between France 
and Italy cannot yet be determined. It 
is apparent, however, that the two coun- 
tries have something up their sleeves, for 
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NEW BOMBPROOF 


In Ashford, Middlesex, England, a bomb- 
proof dugout for 300 persons is being built 
in connection with a new housing project. 


there has been a marked improvement in 
their relations during the last few weeks. 
There have been reports that they have 
reached an agreement to settle all the out- 
standing problems between them, but this 
has been officially denied. About the only 
thing that is certain is that they have done 
a great deal of talking. 


* a ~“ 


Australia: An entire continent went 
to the polls September 15 to elect the 
government which is to control Australia’s 
destiny for the next three years. Seventy- 
six members of the House of Representa- 
tives and eighteen members of the Senate 
were elected. The United Australia Party, 
the political party which has been in con- 
trol for the last three years, led by Prime 
Minister Joseph A. Lyons, was victorious 
in the election, winning a total of thirty- 
four seats in the lower house. 

The principal issue in the campaign was 
perhaps the most vital in Australian his- 
tory. It was that of determining whether 
banking should be privately conducted, as 
it has been in the past, or whether it should 
become a function of the government, 
marking the first step in a program of 
socialization for the entire country. The 
opponents of this program won at the polls, 
thus indicating that the voters gave heed 
to Mr. Lyons’ admonition to “leave well 
enough alone” in the recovery program 
which has already been undertaken. 


* * * 


Spain: Bombs, pistols and explosives 
were discovered last week in the Casa de: 
Pueblo, headquarters of labor groups in 
the Spanish capital. The building was or- 
dered searched by the government prior 
to lifting a ban which had been imposed 
after an illegal strike staged September 8. 
Labor leaders accuse the government of 
acting maliciously against them, claiming 
that the arms and explosives were “planted” 
in the building to show labor under a bad 
light. They compare the incident to the 
Reichstag fire in Berlin a year and a half 
ago which the Nazis used to crush the 
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You and Your Community 


By Walter E. Myer 


AST week we discussed the formation of Citizens’ 

Councils as a means whereby citizens might work to- 
gether effectively for the common good. Some form of or- 
ganization appears to be necessary. The individual, acting 
alone, can do little against the organized forces of self- 
ishness which seek control of every government office, 
federal, state or loeal. The individual can study public 
problems. He can come to know a great deal about the 
needs of his community. But if he sits at home and medi- 
tates, he will accomplish nothing. Even if all well-mean- 
ing persons should go out to work for civic betterment 
they would lose much time and effort if they did not co- 
operate. They should meet together to make plans and 
to devise means of putting those plans into effect. That 
is the sort of thing Citizens’ Councils are doing in hun- 
dreds of American cities and towns. For the benefit of 
readers who may not have seen THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
last week I will repeat the suggestion that anyone in- 
terested in the possibility of forming a Citizens’ Coun- 
cil in his community, should write for information to The 
National Municipal League, 309 East 34th Street, New 
York City. This information will include material cov- 
ering the purposes and possible activities of the councils, 
together with plans for their organization. 


do not think, however, that students in colleges and 

high schools should leave the organization of councils 
to the older members of society. There are many reasons 
why councils of students should be formed in every 
school and college. Here are suggestions as to steps which 
should be taken by those interested in the formation of 
councils. First, let us consider the question as to the 
general function of a council. 


I. General function or purpose. 

(a) It is desirable to get young citizens together in- 
formally to consider problems of citizenship coming up 
in the classes. The social science classes deal largely with 
fundamentals. Students learn about problems. They 
need to form occasionally into informal groups to dis- 
cuss the problems and decide what ought to be done about 
them. Such a group, not organized as an integral part of 
the curricular activities, can debate current issues freely 
and independently. 

(b) There is need for continuity in civic and economic 
study; continuity which the classes do not afford. A stu- 
dent takes a course in civics or economics, and becomes 
interested in the subject matter by the time he has pur- 
sued the study four or five months. But then the course 
comes to an end. The student goes no further with it. 
He substitutes, perhaps, biology or algebra or French. 
He loses his political and economic interest. The actual 
work of citizens is continuous and there should be con- 
tinuity in preparing for it. A student taking a social 
science subject should become a member of the school’s 
Citizens’ Council. When his course is over, he will con- 
tinue in the council, studying and debating the civic or 
economic problems, the fundamentals of which he studied 
in the classes. 

(c) The council offers an opportunity for leadership. 
As student debate of subjects of interest proceeds, young 
men and women with initiative and ability will find a 
chance to express themselves. They will have chances 
which are lacking in the formal classroom work. This 
will be especially true if the councils are conducted under 
the rules of parliamentary procedure. The establishment 
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of these councils will bring back the training which, in 
other days, was offered by the literary societies. These 
literary societies passed out of existence when athletics 
took such a dominant place in school life, and with their 
passing something of real value was lost. 

(d) The existence of a council in the school would 
give all the teachers of history, civics and economics a 
field for the assignment of special topics to their brighter 
students. Perhaps they would not care to take up reci- 
tation time with the discussion of the topics, but they 
could give them out as special assignments and the work 
could be carried on in the council. 


II. The structure of the councils. 


(a) The membership should be voluntary. If it were 
required for all of the students or even all of them in 
the social science department, interest would be deadened. 
for there would be a certain number who would care 
nothing for such procedures. 

(b) Whether all students wishing to become members 
of the council should be permitted to do so is another 
question. In some schools it might be decided to make 
membership in the council an outgrowth of good grades 
in the history, civics and economics classes. A certain 
degree of scholarship might be made a requirement. On 
the other hand, it might be that an interest in the social 
science studies would develop from the councils so that 
poor students might strengthen their scholarship through 
the council work. 

(c) The effort should be made to bring as many of 
the students as possible in the civics, history and eco- 
nomics classes into the councils. They should at least 
be members by the end of their courses so that their 
work might be, as we have said, continuous. 

(d) The organization should be simple. There should 
be a president, or chairman, or speaker, the title of the 
presiding officer not being important. There should be 
a secretary-treasurer or clerk, each of these officers with 
the customary duties. In addition, there should be a small 
board or committee which should have charge of pro- 
grams and in general of the policies of the council. 

(e) The meetings should be conducted according to 
the rules of parliamentary law. Copies of Robert’s “Rules 
of Order” or some other suitable manual should be ob- 
tained by the library. 


III. Nature of the work. 

The council should meet at stated intervals, perhaps 
once a week, with special meetings when desirable. All 
sorts of problems of national, international, or local in- 
terest should be discussed. The greater part of the time 
will probably be taken up with the consideration of state 
and municipal problems. An analysis should be made of 
the local community in an effort to determine how well 
it is handling its problems and what changes in the han- 
dling of them should be sought. As a basis for this work, it 
is recommended that the council obtain a copy of a sur- 
vey called “How Good Is Your Town?” published by the 
Wisconsin Conference of Social Work. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, price $1. This booklet is divided into chapters, each 
dealing with some problem of the community, such as 
the preservation of health, recreation, education, and so 
forth. In the case of each of these topics there are a great 
number of specific questions concerning the way the com- 
munity deals with this problem. The intention is that 
those using the book as a guide shall ask these specific 
questions about their own town and find out what the 
answers are. 


Y THE time one has answered these questions he 

will have a great mass of specific information about 
the way his town is dealing with the important responsi- 
bilities devolving upon it. This will serve as a clue to the 
policies which should be adopted. By the time one Has 
made this examination he will have in mind a number 
of things which the town ought to do in order to make it 
a better community. He will know very definitely where 
to apply his efforts. Discussions about all these points 
can be brought up in the council. 

Another booklet which should be obtained is ‘What 
Social Workers Should Know About Their Communities,” 
which was mentioned in these columns two weeks ago. 
This is an outline by Margaret F. Byington and is pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation, New York, and the 
price is twenty-five cents. It deals with much the same 
problems as does the Wisconsin survey. It would be well 
also to get a pamphlet called “Know Your Town: Ten 
Sets of Twenty Questions,’ published by the National 
League of Woman Voters, 726 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. This pamphlet costs five cents. 

As soon as the Citizens’ Council in the school is in 
working order it should coéperate with outside organiza- 
tions; with the local chamber of commerce, labor unions, 
women’s clubs, American Legion, Taxpayers League, Par- 
ent-Teachers Association, Rotary, Kiwanis or Lions Club 
or other organizations interested in civic projects. 


——— Ge 
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‘Something to Think About 











1. If you were an Italian, living in Italy, would you ap- 
prove Fascism as practical under Mussolini? If you didn’t 
like it what would you do about it? 


2. “The NRA is Fascist in nature.” Is that statement true? 

3. What do you consider the best thing that the NRA has 
accomplished? What do you consider its most important 
defect? On the whole, do you approve it? Would you vote 
to keep it in effect after its expiration next summer ? 

4. Enumerate all the ways the NRA has affected the people 
of your community. 

5. Is there any portion of your own city or town where hous- 
ing conditions are as bad as in the national capital? Is any- 
thing being done to improve housing in your community? 
Could anything more be done? 


6. If you were a member of a Citizens’ Council in your 
school, what local problems would you bring up for considera- 
tion ? 

7. How do you think a book like “Life and Adventure in 
Medieval Europe” would help you to enjoy and understand 
history? Dec you agree with the statement that it does little 
good to study history unless one comes to know how the peo- 
ple of the period lived? 


8. What is the significance of Poland’s renouncing the Mi- 
norities Treaty concluded after the World War? Do you 
think there is any likelihood that Poland will become closely 
aligned with Germany in the near future? 


9. Why is the labor dispute in the Houde Engineering Cor- 
poration of Buffalo considered so important ? 


10. What is meant by the statement (first-page editorial) 
that we should make life more secure and more dignified ? 
How might that be accomplished ? 


REFERENCES: (a) Fascist Italy. Fortune, entire July, 
1934, issue. (b) Fascism Fails Italy. Current History, June, 
1934, pp. 257-265. (c) Mussolini Is Tottering. American Mer- 
cury, September, 1934, pp. 23-31. (d) Consumer and _ the 
New Deal. Annals of the American Academy, May, 1934, 
pp. 7-17. (e) Fallacies of the NRA. American Mercury, De- 
cember, 1933, pp. 415-423. (f) Labor Under the NRA. Yale 
Review, December, 1933, pp. 248-259. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Gaston Doumergue (gah-stone doo- 
mairg’), Strasbourg (strahs’boor), Streicher (shtrike’air), 
Wuerttemberg (voor’tem-bairg), Ludwig Mueller (loot’veek 
mu’ler—u as in use), Hjalmar Schacht (hyal’mar shakt), 
Hapsburg (hops’boorg), Louis Barthou (loo’ee bar-too’), Aloisi 
(a-lo-ce’zee—o as in go), Maxim Litvinoff (mac-seem’ leet- 
veen’off—o as in or), René Massigli (re-nay ma-seel’yee) , Casa 
del Pueblo (ca’sa del poo-ay’blo—e as in ever, 0 as in yO), 
Fascisti (fah-shees’tee), Balilla (bah-leel’la), Piccale “Italiane 
(pee’co-lay ee-tah-lya’nay), Avanguardisti (avan-gooar-dees’- 
tee), Giovani (jo’vah-nee), Schuschnigg (shoo’shneek). 
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Bringing History to Life 


“Life and Adventure in Medieval 
Europe,” by R. J. Mitchell. New 
York: Longmans, Green. $2.25 


ERE is a book which should by all 

means be on the shelves of every 
school library. No teacher should con- 
duct a class in medieval Europe without 
reading it; no student should take such 
a course without keeping it at his side. It 
brings history to life. It presents pictures 
of the past so vividly as to bring the past 
into view. As we read these sketches we 
see how the everyday lives of people were 
lived. And thus do we comprehend the 
real meaning of the events which we study 
in more formal volumes. 

As a matter of fact, most school texts 
are almost meaningless to their readers. 
The reason is that they deal only with 
broad outlines. They discuss institutions, 
public acts. They do not get down to the 
real thing, which is the experiences of 
ordinary people and the things which af- 
fect the lives of men and women. This 
book introduces us to reality. For that 
reason it is of great value to the mature 
student of the middle ages, even though 
it is written so simply and entertainingly 
that it will be read with delight by junior 
high school boys and girls. 

Without making an attempt to 
the most interesting excerpts for illustra- 
tion, let us open the book and read the 
opening paragraphs: 


select 


One morning in the early autumn of the 
vear A. D. 330 a Roman merchant named 
Claudius was walking toward the Forum. 
This was the general meeting-place of all 
Roman citizens, part market-place, part club, 
and here they could do business or exchange 
gossip with their friends. Claudius passed the 
Colosseum, the great circus where races and 
contests of all kinds were held, and entered 
the Forum with hurried ‘steps. He was 
anxious to finish his business and go, for he 
had just had news that his ship had arrived 
at Ostia, the port for Rome at the mouth of 
the River Tiber. 

Snatches of conversation reached him as he 
passed. Every one was still talking about 
the great changes introduced by the Emperor 
Constantine, who, a few months earlier, in 
May 330, had moved the seat of his Empire 
eastwards to a new town named in his honor, 
Constantinople. It was said that he had first 
thought of building the new city on the site 
of ancient Troy, but that he had been shown 
Constantinople in a dream. Constantine was 
a firm believer in dreams, it was a vision of a 
flaming cross in the sky at noonday which led 
him to become a Christian. Some Romans 
had followed his example, but Claudius and 
many others held to their old pagan beliefs. 

Both these changes gave the Romans plenty 
to talk about; they were too recent for the 
citizens to realize exactly what they might 
mean. Some said one thing, some another, 
but all were agreed that times were changing, 
that things would never be the same again, 
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and there were others who added that every- 
thing was going from bad to worse. 

Claudius did not take such a gloomy view 
as some of his friends, nor did he, like others, 
give himself up to pleasure and live for the 
moment only. He was a sensible, hard-headed 
business man, and he could see plainly that 
the power and energy of Rome were declining, 
but he did not see what he could do beyond 
trading honestly and living a useful life. An 
uneasy thought struck Claudius as he noticed 
a number of handsome foreigners—‘‘Barbari- 
ans”—among the crowd in the Forum. Con- 
stantine was allowing the Barbarians to serve 
in the Roman armies. What if they should 
one day turn against their masters? They 
might even seize Rome itself, for they were 
pressing westwards and southwards across 
the boundaries of the Empire in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. 


This is not a good place to stop, for the 
story grows more interesting from page 
to page. But perhaps enough has been 
said to indicate the contribution this book 
may make to an understanding of an ob- 
scure but most interesting period of hu- 
man history, 


On Being a Cossack 


“| Am a Cossack,” by Boris Kamy- 
shansky. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. $2.50. 


O N THE wide, rich plains of southern 
Russia live the Cossacks, sturdy, pic- 
turesque people who have played an im- 
portant part in Russian history. For sev- 
eral centuries before the 1917 revolution 
they acted as permanent frontier guards, 
the communities receiving from the Czar 
certain privileges of self-government in 
return for this military service. Their 
strenuous out-of-door life gave the Cos- 
sacks qualities which made them famous 
as irregular cavalry. When the Soviet 
took over the government the Cossacks 
were put on the same basis as the other 
Russians, and many of their interesting 
customs were abolished. The Cossacks 
had not wanted the revolution, and they 
stubbornly refused to acknowledge Soviet 
authority until the Red Armies over- 
whelmed them by sheer force of numbers. 
Boris Kamyshansky, in his vivid auto- 
biography, tells what it meant to be a 
Cossack. He describes his adventures 
against a background of the life of the 
Cossack people under the two régimes. 
His training in Cossack traditions began 
early. Before he was ten years old he had 
been taught to ride, to catch the valuable 
roe sturgeon of the Kuban river, to bring 
the cattle back from pasture at the end of 
the summer. Then he was sent to the 
Imperial Cadet School at St. Petersburg 
to be educated. When the boys were al- 
lowed to play after the day’s lessons, their 
favorite game was an attack by Indians 





RUSSIA AND HIS FAMILY 
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on a white settle- 
ment; they all 
knew Fenimore 
Cooper’s stories by 
heart. 

While the Red 
Armies were ter- 
rorizing his coun- 
try, Kamyshansky 
and a few other 
refugees carried on 
a successful guer- 
rila warfare against 
them from an old 
robbers’ den in the 


mountains. The 
account of this 
and of the dan- 








gers and sufferings 
which the family 
went through dur- 
ing their escape to 
America are dra- 
matic incidents 
portraying the 
proud Cossack 
spirit which runs 
through the book. 


A Practical 
Handbook 


“An Atlas of Cur- 
rent Affairs,” by 
J. F. Horrabin. 

New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.50. 


O you know: 

















what the Po- 
lish Corridor is? A 
why the Saar is (Illustratior 
considered a dan- 
ger spot of Europe today? what are the 
issues involved in the Chaco war? 
is the status of the Little Entente? why 
Russia and Japan are at loggerheads over 
the Chinese Eastern Railway? what is the 
language problem of Belgium? why Italy 
and Yugoslavia are such 
Questions like these are coming into the 
news almost every day. They are not an- 
swered in the stories we read, and yet an 
answer is necessary if we are to under- 
stand the meaning of developments in 
every part of the world. Because this little 
handbook, only 149 pages in all, gives the 
answers to just such questions, it is a val- 
uable asset to any school library. While 
the subjects are not treated in detail, the 
basic facts are outlined so that one is bet- 
ter able to follow the news of the day by 
referring to these “key” 


from 


what 


bitter enemies? 


world problems. 

The author has greatly added to the 
value of his book by including a map, 
drawn with unusual clarity and precision, 
with each country and problem discussed, 
enabling the reader to visualize the geo- 
graphical side of the questions. 





Propaganda for War 


Is a deliberate campaign of propaganda 
being launched to prepare the minds of 
Americans for another war? George Seldes 
reviews the evidence in Hurper’s for Oc- 
tober and arrives at some striking conclu- 
sions. In spite of the fact that it is well 
established that the next war will be far 
more horrible, more devastating than the 
last, the American public is being strangely 
misled on the subject. Let what 
Mr. Seldes has to say: 


us see 


The picture of the next war as a horrible 
contest in extermination has now been re- 
placed by more subtle and soothing pictures. 
From many writings, speeches, radio talks, 
newspaper interviews and_ publications, one 
now gathers: 

That the next war will be little worse than 
the last. 

That gas warfare is humane; that no new 
deadlier gases have been discovered. 

That airplanes, big guns, submarines, gas, 
tanks, etc., have been countered with appro- 
priate defenses, so that the next war will not 
be more dangerous for the soldier. 

That there is no danger for women, chil- 
dren, civilians in the next war. 


Each of these statements is demonstra- 
bly false and is refuted by the opinions 
and official reports of the most eminent 
authorities. Mr. Seldes gives a 
account of the refutations. 


detailed 
He continues: 

Today the movies are being used in both a 
positive and negative way for military propa- 
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ganda. Newspapers pride themselves on keep- 
ing their news columns free from editorial 
bias, but no such ethics appear to afflict some 
of the motion picture companies. Every week 
the watchful reader may notice a navy or 
army picture in the news reel of one company 
which is accompanied by a talk in which the 
speaker, in addition to describing the actual 
event, always draws a moral, such as, “This 
shows Japan is fully prepared at sea, whereas 
the United States is helplessly unprepared,” or 
“It is the duty of all good Americans to sup- 
nort Senator or Congressman Blank’s plea for 
bigger and better military defenses.” 

On the negative side the movies serve the 
preparedness advocates just as effectively. A 
few weeks ago three companies were bidding 
competitively for film rights on books expos- 
ing the munitions racket. When negotiations 
were suddenly dropped by the companies and 
the usual form letter sent, an inquiring literary 
agent was told by a high movie official that 
the powder and armorplate interests had asked 
the banks which control the film company 
never to indulge in any film which criticizes 
the munitioneers. I have also been told that 
a news reel company made a “short” of Sen- 
ator Nye discussing the present investigation 
and later suppressed it. 

The following personal incident is also sig- 
nificant on the suppressive side of military 
propaganda. In dealing with the munitioneers 
I have had considerable traffic with lawyers 
whose business it was to eliminate possible 
libel. This was reasonable and just. But in 
writing an article for a popular magazine I 
came upon an attorney who is also a colonel, 
and this lawyer-militarist deleted 3,000 words, 
250 because they were not libel-proof, and 
2,750 because, in his own frank words, “the 
article as written will frighten many women 
and cause doubts to millions of persons who 
should be prepared to sacrifice themselves and 
their sons unquestioningly in the next war.” 
Veracity was not involved. 





w» Mr. Seldes concludes his-article with the 
following words: 


Facts, not propaganda, can and must tell 
them (the young men in universities) and us 
about the causes of this inevitable war and its 
probable character. It is not too difficult to 
arrive at the truth about new gases, the dan 
ger to civilians, the probable destruction of 
our cities if not our civilization, the use of air- 
planes, the value or valuelessness of billion- 
dollar navies as peace instruments, the com- 
mercial rivalries which have always resulted 
in war and which are at work today. To the 
gentlemen who are engaged in smooth, cheer- 
tul propaganda to General Carr of the Signal 
Corps who has suppressed the horror pictures 
of the last war, and to others who with him 
are suppressing all mention of the “unpleasant 
side of war,” the youth of America can say 
If the next war is worth fighting, the truth 
will not kill off American patriotism. It, on 
the other hand, we are again deluded and 
tricked into a commercial or imperialistic war, 
the next aftermath of delusion may have 
dangerous results. It is just barely possible 
that no nation would go to war if it knew the 
truth about the causes of war. Cam this be 
the reason for the war preparedness campaign ? 
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Mussolini and His Corporative State 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


industry, as it does here; it actually oper- 
The Russian 
government, unlike ours, is undemocratic; 
those in charge are dictators owing their 
authority, not to the choice of the people, 
but to force—to the fact that they can 
compel obedience. 


ates business establishments 


When we come to Italy we find the 
situation unlike either that of the United 
States or of Russia. The Italians believe, 
as most Americans do, that industry should 
be owned by private individuals and oper- 
ated for profit. They think, however, that 
the government should exercise much more 
authority than it does here. If the gov- 
ernment keeps hands off industry and does 
not take much part in regulating the rela- 
tions between business men and workers, 
there is likely to be much disorder, in the 
opinion of the Fascists. There will be 
strikes which will interfere with the effi- 
There will be many 


ciency of business. 
things will be done 


other disturbances; 
inefficiently. 

The Fascists of Italy, therefore, assert 
that the state should exercise authority 
over every individual in the land. The 
state is to keep order, and that means it 
will go so far as to prevent disturbances 
in industry. It will prescribe the means 
by which business men shall carry on their 
enterprises. It will regulate industry in 
the interest of the nation, and it will com- 
pel all the people to follow in line with 
Probably the primary purpose 
power of the 
private 


its plans. 
of Fascism is to use the 
state to protect the system of 
ownership of business, to protect busines; 
profits—in other words to safeguard capi- 
talism. In order to do this efficiently, a 
dictatorship is established. The govern- 
ment is no more democratic than it is in 
Russia, but whereas the dictatorship in 
Russia is, or claims to be, in the interest 
of working people, the dictatorship in Italy 
serves the interests of property owners. 

Neither the Russian Communists nor 
the Italian Fascists would accept unquali- 
fiedly the description we have given of 
their systems. The Communists would 
say that they are interested in the welfare 
of all the people, but that all the people 
should be workers. They say that the 
whole nation will be stronger and happier 
if their program is adopted. The Italian 
Fascists also deny that they are serving 
a particular class. They say that through 
the kind of industrial arrangement they are 
establishing, all the people, workers in- 
cluded, will be better off, and the Italian 
state will be stronger. It seems clear to 
most impartial observers, however, that 
the chief aim of Fascism, as it is found in 
Italy or Germany or anywhere else, is to 
abolish democracy and establish dictator- 
ship in order to protect owners of busi- 
ness, the system of capitalism in fact, from 
attack. That is a distinguishing mark of 
the Fascist system. The Fascists and the 
Communists are agreed in their scorn for 
democracy and in their establishment of a 
dictatorship to enforce their purposes, but 
their purposes are different. 


The Fascist Organization 

As a means of putting their principles 
relative to government and industry into 
operation, the Fascists have established 
what they call the Corporative State. All 
the industries are divided into groups called 
corporations. For example, all the dif- 
ferent kinds of mining establishments are 
grouped together into one corporation, all 
the chemical industries are formed into 
another, the textile industries into a third 
and so on. Altogether there are twenty- 
two groups or corporations of related in- 
dustries. Within each of these corpora- 
tions the employers are formed into syndi- 
cates or associations, and the workers are 
formed into other syndicates, or unions. 
All the textile or cloth-making establish- 
ments, for example, are united in the Tex- 
tile Corporation, and all the employers in 
these industries are formed into syndicates, 
while all the textile workers are formed 
into another syndicate. 


The employers in each corporation make 
rules for the carrying on of their indus- 
rules affecting competition, trade 
practices, prices, and so on. In this re- 
spect their work is similar to that which 
is done by the various industrial codes in 
the United States under the NRA. A 
syndicate of workers may negotiate with 
the employers’ syndicate regarding wages. 
If a dispute cannot be settled by the 
syndicates, it goes to the corporation. If 
it cannot be settled by the officials of the 
labor tribunal 


tries, 


corporation, it goes to a 
where it is settled finally. In no case may 
the workmen strike. If they attempt to 
do so, they are held guilty of a crime 
against the state and are punished. 


An Undemocratic System 


This whole arrangement reminds 
somewhat of our NRA with its codes and 


one 





THE CAPITOL 


From an etching by Geoffrey Wedgwood in 


code provisions about industrial practices 
and wages, together with its labor courts. 
There are two important differences, how- 
ever. One is that more power is exercised 
from above in Italy, that is, from the gov- 
ernment itself, and the second is that the 
government which regulates the industrial 
arrangement is democratic in America. 
The National Industrial Recovery Act it- 
self was enacted by a Congress elected by 
the people. It will expire next summer, 
and if it is continued it will be by the 
vote of members of Congress who are be- 
ing elected by the free choice of the peo- 
ple this fall. In Italy the whole system 
is imposed and enforced by officials who 
are not elected and who exercise their au- 
thority through force. 

In charge of the industrial life of the 
nation is a Corporation Council, the mem- 
bers of which are chosen by the different 
groups of industries, but the people voting 
for the members do not have a free voice, 
The Ministry of Corporations, headed by 
Benito Mussolini himself, makes out a list 
of names and from this list the Fascist 
Grand Council selects 400 candidates, from 
whom members of the Corporation Coun- 
cil are to be elected. The officials selected 


“Arists Country.” 


in this way carry out the dictates of the 
government, but they are controlled by the 
government which rests, not upon popular 
choice, but upon dictatorship. 


Plans for the Future 


In line with the idea of the Corporative 
State and the regimentation of all activity 
is the great care of the Fascist government 
to foster and train organizations of youth. 
Children of both sexes are taken in hand 
early. The school system has been greatly 
extended so that children may be taught 
the principles of Fascism, with other things. 
Boys between the ages of eight and four- 
teen are organized into the Balilla. They 
are furnished with small but.real rifles and 
are drilled by Fascist officers. Girls of 
corresponding ages become members of 
the Piccole Italiane and are trained in 
athletics and discipline. Between fourteen 











ROME 
(Studio Publications, Inc.) 
and eighteen the boys graduate into a 
higher organization. They become Avan- 
guardisti, and are taught to handle ma- 
chine guns and such things. The girls ad- 
vanve likewise and become Giovani Ital- 
iane. A great deal of the youth activity 
consists in parading, demonstrating and 
saluting in the great cause of Fascism. 
Boys are trained to be Fascist soldiers ; 
the girls to be Fascist mothers. I] Duce is 
looking to the future. By every possible 
means he is encouraging larger families. 
Prizes are offered and rewards are made 
for the rapid increase of the population. 
Marriages are encouraged the same way, 
while obstinate bachelors are taxed un- 
mercifully. A population of 50,000,000 by 
1950 is the goal set by Mussolini, It is 
now about 42,000,000. This appears to be a 
scheme for expansion rather than for ef- 
ficiency. Outsiders think that Italy has a 
population already big enough for her re- 
sources, It is a country about three- 
fourths as large as California, yet it must 
feed a population ten times as large. 
Though Mussolini has stated that the fu- 
ture of Italy is in Africa and Asia, yet her 
European neighbors have shown symptoms 
of alarm. There is bound to be an over- 


flow of the surplus population, and it will 
be one trained in the use of guns. It js 
not generally believed that Italy’s African 
colonies can absorb these expected millions. 


The Results 


We now come to the question, What are 
the result of the twelve years of Fascist 
rule in Italy? 

Some are good and some are not so 
good. In the first place Mussolini has 
made the Italian power respected abroad 
as it had not been for some time. In this 
he suggests a comparison with the stout 
old Cromwell of England. Both within 
and without he has preserved peace. In 
Italy there have been no labor upheavals, 
no violence. And that in spite of acute 
suffering among the poor classes where 
unemployment has steadily mounted until 
it is now more than a million. The credit 
of Italy has also been preserved. 

But on the other side of the ledger we 
find plenty of entries in red. Wages have 
steadily decreased of late years; taxes have 
increased until now they absorb thirty- 
two per cent of the national income; bank- 
ruptcies have grown in number until there 
were 14,000 ‘“‘permitted” last year, and the 
amount of money in circulation has con- 
stantly diminished until it has lost more 
than a third in volume. On several occa- 
sions the government ordered horizontal 
decreases of wages and prices, rents and 
all necessities of life, usually by ten per 
cent, and an army of inspectors went out 
to see that the decrees were observed. 

It cannot be claimed that Fascism, or 
Mussolini’s personal government, has been 
able to conquer the depression. It appears 
to have done no better than the old-style 
governments around about Italy. For a 
while, in fact, wages were lower in Italy 
than in any other country of Europe. 
Now Nazi Germany has gone below her 
in that respect. Figures, especially un- 
official figures, cannot always be relied on, 
but travelers returning from Italy have 
reported that common laborers make as 
little as a lira an hour. The lira is now 
equivalent to about 8.5 cents, The same 
travelers report that while the public 
shouting for Mussolini still goes on, and 
the people still write on the walls, “VV Il 
Duce” (Viva Il Duce, or long live the 
Duce) there is private murmuring.  For- 
mer labor unionists say they have lost all 
the gains they had made, and they com- 
plain that the system is hard on the little 
fellows while it favors the “big fish.” 

Some have gone so far as to claim that 
Mussolini is tottering on the height of 
his power, and that Fascism is about to 
end with a big explosion, But Mussolini’s 
enemies and opponents have talked that 
way since he took charge. There is nothing 
on the horizon to indicate to an unpreju- 
diced eye that Fascism is approaching an 
immediate end, 





GERMANY’S SAAR CAMPAIGN 


Germany is not missing a trick in her 
efforts to regain the Saar, the rich mining 
district which was taken from her after 
the war and placed under the League of 
Nations. In January the Saar residents 
are to decide by vote whether they wish to 
be annexed to Germany, to France, or 
whether they desire to remain under the 
League. Since most of the Saarlanders are 
German, a vote in favor of Germany seems 
assured. But many in the Saar are vio- 
lently opposed to Hitler, and thus Ger- 
many is making special efforts to assure 
success for her ends. It comes out, now, 
that about 550 former Saar residents, now 
living in the United States, will return to 
the district for the plebiscite. The expenses 
of many of them will be paid by money 
raised in the Saar, German money, it is 
charged in some quarters. About half of 
these are American citizens. There is a 
certain amount of doubt as to their eligi- 
bility to vote. Neither the League of Na- 
tions nor the American State Department 
has expressed an opinion on this matter. 
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unanswered, has’ each industry are dominated and con- first six months of 1934 than at the end 
been heaped upon trolled by the gigantic corporations which of the same period in 1933. 
the whole NRA are in a position to squelch the opposition A truly impressive picture is this. Mr. 
program, Like the of smaller concerns. Richberg does not pretend that all the 
tiny stone of Dan- Because the NRA has fostered mo- gains have been the resyt of the activities 
iel’s vision, this nopoly, allowed cuts in production in fac- of the NRA. Other forces, of course, have 
criticism _ has _ tories, authorized price-fixing, it is charged, been at work. It would probably be an 
grown to such _ the whole nation is paying the price. Con- _utterly impossible task to determine to 
mountainous pro-  sumers are forced to pay unduly high what extent the NRA has been directly 
portions as to_ prices for what they buy, and whatever responsible for the gains cited by Mr. 
threaten the entire increases in wages workers have received  Richberg. 








-Fitzpatrick in St. 
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there is widespread doubt as to its work. 
A year ago its critics were few and far be- 
tween, most of them speaking only in 
muffled tones.. Today they are numerous 
and outspoken. A year ago comparative 
harmony and unity existed among its chief- 
tains and workers. Today sees conflicts 
and dissension. Many of those in high po- 
sitions have stepped out, others have walked 
in. The NRA stands today in a state of 
flux, facing the future with great uncer- 
tainty. 


Reorganization Scheme 


It is no secret that all has not been go- 
ing well with General Johnson’s enterprise. 
The administration has admitted as much. 
It has been trying for months to shift the 
scenes, recast the actors, bring in new tal- 
ent; in a word, revamp the whole show. 
That is why the president and General 
Johnson have spent so many hours to- 
gether these last few weeks. And yet it is 
not fully decided what overhauling is to 
be done. Apparently Hugh S. Johnson will 
no longer stand before the footlights as 
the sole star of the performance. He will 
no longer be the NRA, as he has been, to 
a large extent, during all these months, 
determining policies, administering the ma- 
chinery, and seeing that his decrees were 
carried out. Responsibility will be shared 
by others. 

Following the example of the federal 
government, with its legislative branch to 
enact laws, its executive branch to ad- 
minister them, and its judicial branch to 
enforce them, the NRA will be reorganized 
into three similar divisions. There will be 
a legislative department in the NRA to 
make policies and to decide upon code 
changes; in other words, to decide upon 
the laws which shall govern industry. There 
will be an executive department, over 
which it is expected that General Johnson 
will preside, to administer the rules laid 
down by the legislative. Finally, there will 
be a judicial department to handle disputes 
arising out of code enforcement, to act as 
an industrial tribunal. Its functions will 
not, however, include labor disputes, which 
are handled by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Sketchily stated, this is the 
skeleton of the new NRA, expected to 
emerge from the present organization as 
soon as personnel can be chosen and de- 
tails filled in. 

Big NRA Problems 

Important as this reshuffling of the NRA 
cards really is, it is only incidental to the 
really big problems connected with this 
mainstay of the recovery program. Serious 
criticism, criticism which cannot well go 


Louis 


structure, 

Volumes would 
be required to give 
a detailed account 
of the various 
charges which are 
being made against 


the NRA. In an 
article of this 
length only a 
rough outline can 
be given. Perhaps 
the most serious 
indictment is that 


the NRA, since its 
very beginning, has 
never had a clear- 


cut policy about 
anything except 
the goal of put- 


PostT-DISPATCH : 
ting men back to 


work as quickly 
as possible, and 
that because of this lack of policy, it has 
failed to achieve its goal. Whether it be 
in the matter of labor relations, or in the 
drafting of codes, or in determining prac- 
tices within industries, such as the fixing 
of prices, the NRA has never known just 
what it wanted and has had no uniformity. 
Of the hundreds of labor problems that 
have arisen, no two have been solved the 
same way and the same principles have 
never been applied to any two disputes. 
Nor has the NRA really come to grips 
with the issues involved. It has yielded 
an inch here to one side, an inch there to 
the other side, effecting a compromise 
which could at best be only temporary and 
postpone the evil day of final reckoning. 
Such a decision was made in June in the 
cotton textile industry, when a. strike 
threatened. Because the NRA hatched up 
a scheme which did not settle the conflict 
between workers and employers, merely 
putting it off three months, the whole tex- 
tile industry is today in the throes of a vio- 
lent industrial battle. Other settlements, it 
is charged, have been equally unsatisfac- 
tory, and industries, like automobiles and 
. where such decisions have been made, 
well explode in the future for this 
reason. 
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may 
very 


Monopoly Trend 


The same thing, it is held, is true 
in other matters of NRA policy. The Re- 
covery Administration has authorized one 
industry to limit production in order to 
keep prices up, or raise them, and, at the 
same time, has prevented others from so 
doing. By releasing industry from the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws, which spe- 
cifically prohibit industries from combin- 
ing to keep prices up, smother competi- 
tion, and gouge the consumer, the NRA 
has done nothing adequately to protect 
consumers from unfair practices on the 
part of industrialists. It has, it is true, 
established advisory consumers’ boards, 
but the net effect of these has been to cry 
out against abuses, their voices going un- 
heeded. 

Price-fixing, the cutting of production in 
order to keep prices up, are in themselves 
practices upon which monopoly thrives. 
Certain impartial observers, as well as off- 
cial boards called to investigate the work of 
the NRA, have concluded that the tend- 
ency of the NRA has been to foster mo- 
nopoly and to work undue hardships upon 
the little fellows. Critics of the NRA charge 
that it has been wilfully negligent on this 
score by letting big business decide upon 
whatever “fair” practices it wanted. Most 
of the trade associations of companies in 


through the NRA are more than offset by 
these higher prices, so that they are really 
no better off than before. And the chief 
beneficiaries of the whole program have 
been the big industrialists, it is claimed. In 
the main, these are the criticisms most 
commonly leveled against the NRA. 


Richberg Reports 


While all these charges have been pil- 
ing up, the NRA officials, particularly Mr. 
Johnson, have lost no time in coming to 
the defense of this feature of the adminis- 
tration’s recovery program. But Mr. 
Richberg’s reports, three of which have now 
been made public with others expected to 
follow, offer the most extensive replies to 
NRA critics that have yet been made. In 
his first report, devoted largely to the gains 
made by the NRA, Mr. Richberg cited 
figures to bolster the case for NRA. Nearly 
2,500,000 more people. had jobs in June 
than were employed ‘a year earlier when 
the NRA went into effect. About 4,000,000 
more were employed in June than in 
March, 1933, when the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration began. There can be no doubt, 
then, that unemployment has been reduced 


considerably since the NRA came into 
being. 
According to Mr. Richberg, the total 


payrolls of the manufacturing industries in- 
creased 37.5 per cent during the period 
from June, 1933, to June, 1934, jumping 
from $96,009,000 a week to $132,000,000 a 
week. Offsetting this gain. however, was 
the increase in the cost of living, which, 
according to Mr. Richberg, was 9.6 per 


cent. More startling still is the jump in 
profits of corporations. Comparing the 
first half of 1933 with the first half of 


1934, there was an increase of 260 per 
cent in the net profits of 506 corporations. 
Labor is receiving a larger share of the 
national income than it was a year ago, 
says Mr. Richberg. In June, 1933, labor 
received 58.3 per cent of the total income, 
whereas its share in June, 1934, had 
mounted to 62.5 per cent. Moreover, the 
workers have enjoyed shorter hours, the 
average working week having been cut six 
hours and is now an average thirty-seven 
hours for each 
worker, The aver- 
age wage for all 
workers is, or was 
in June, 55.2 cents 
an hour. 

That labor has 
gained in another 
way was indicated 
by the Richberg 
report, which de- 
clared that about 
2,000,000 new 
members had been 
added to the rolls 
of the American 
Federation of La- 
bor unions and 
that there had 
been a marked rise 
in the membership 
of company un- 
ions—unions __ or- 
ganized 
among 
working for 
industrial concern. 
To complete the 
picture, Mr. Rich- , 
berg reported that 
industrial produc- 


solely 
members 
one 


tion was eighteen 
per cent higher at 
the end of the 





Even Mr. Richberg’s cheerful report is 
not all rosy optimism. The enormous prof- 
its flowing into the coffers of corporations 
—a 260 per cent increase—is matched by 
no similar increase in the income of work- 
ers. And though the total wages of the 
working class have registered marked gains, 
this not necessarily mean that the 
workers, taken individually, have fared so 
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1933 and 1934 


well, for the total income is divided among 
greater numbers since more are now em- 
ployed than formerly. Mr. Richberg indi- 
cated that perhaps the individual pay en- 
velopes had failed to keep pace with the 
rising costs of living. 

Whatever may be the merits of all these 
arguments back and forth, it is certain that 
the NRA has run into a number of serious 
snags. Its most partisan Supporters can- 
not claim that it has worked as was origi- 
nally hoped and planned. On the other 
hand, many of its accomplishments, such 
as the abolition of child labor, cannot be 
lightly dismissed. It has failed to meet a 
number of its most tests. It has 
wobbled many times when decision was im- 
perative. But the ultimate judgment of the 
NRA must necessarily lie with the future 
for upon its ability to untangle itself from 


severe 


the snarl of problems in which it now 
finds itself will depend its success or 
failure. 
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never before, the question of housing com- 
attention of public officials. The national 
attacking the problem on a dozen fronts. 
governments have likewise launched cam- 
paigns to rid the country 
Government of the blight of bad hous- 
ing. This belated activity 

awakens to the ’ 


bl fh , on the part of public agen- 
PrOSleMm Oo ounng is but the recognition 


of a problem that has long 
been with us. Crime and disease, social and physical, have 
been traced to improper housing in a number of our cities. 
In the District of Columbia alone, two of the three major 
epidemics in its history have been directly due to un- 
sanitary and the third indirectly trace- 
able bad housing. Present-day conditions, though 
somewhat improved, are still far from ideal, as can be 
seen from a hurried glance at the way people live in the 
nation’s capital. 

In the shadow of the Capitol dome there are dwellings 
which, measured by the lowest standards of decency and 
safety, are unfit for human habitation. In the neighbor- 
hood of the government’s $17,500,000 Commerce building 
people live amid filth and squalor and excessive conges- 
tion. Not far from the White House, for that matter, 
are residences not only deprived of the bare physical 
necessities of family like sinks and running 
water and heat, but abodes that are germ-ridden and reek- 
ing with the tainted air which comes from overcrowding 
and no ventilation. Not a pretty picture, this, of the city 
which American presidents, from Washington to Roose- 
velt, have dreamed of making into a model city for the 
whole nation. 
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living conditions, 
to 


existence, 


EPLORABLE living conditions among inhabitants of 
D the nation’s capital have recently been emphasized 
by a report put out by the local relief organization. After 
a thorough investigation of the families on the District of 
Columbia’s_ relief rolls. 
shocking revelations of 
how thousands of people 
actually live have been 
made public. The workers 
who gathered this informa- 
tion, some of them unemployed college professors, have 
not brought forth a pile of cold statistical facts and mean- 
ingless percentages. They have come to actual cases, seen 
in their daily trudgings from one the city to 
the other. 

Sheds and barns, garages and storage tents and 
auto trailers are serving as living quarters, not for single 
individuals but for entire families which, for one reason or 
another, have no better place to stay. The investigators 
invariably found conditions below the minimum require- 
ments set by health and housing boards. “One shed 
housed two families,” the report says. ‘A sheet-iron 
stove—its pipe stuck through a window space temporarily 
stopped with a square of zinc—provided all the heat and 
served as a cooking stove. A partition, head-high. cut the 
interior into two rooms, affording some privacy to the 
occupants. Newspapers tacked on the walls covered the 
cracks between the boards. One window supplied all the 
daylight admitted. Water was secured from a 
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The Social Costs of Bad Housing 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


OT an isolated tale of woe and misery is this. Others, 
N equally grim, were found everywhere. In scarcely a 
single instance do the families have enough room. As 
many as six people sleep in one small room. Sometimes 
the congestion is so bad 
that older persons, often 
grandparents, sleep in the 
same bed with adolescent 
youths. Again there are 
not enough beds or mat- 
family sleep in chairs or on 


The kitchen is 
only room not 
used as bedroom 


tresses and members of the 
the floor. Time after time the only room in the house 
or apartment not serving as a bedroom is the kitchen. 
There is hardly enough air for one person, to say nothing 
four or five. And the sunlight never penetrates the 
interior of many of these hovels, year in and year out. 

Only a fraction of the dwellings, less than a fifth, have 
electricity, about a third of them being lighted by kero- 
sene lamps. Less than half of them have adequate bath 
facilities, and the only opportunity that many occupants 
have to bathe from one month to the next is to borrow 
someone’s bathtub or to go to a public bathhouse. No 
sinks, no sewer connections, no sanitary plumbing, no 
windows, or broken windows, plaster off the walls—such 
is the state of affairs among a large number of the families 
on relief in Washington. 

A spectacle like this does 
alone. Street dwellings are 
houses are, most of them. fire hazards, constantly 
endangering the lives of the occupants, and the brick 
houses are little better as “they are for the most part 
devoid of conveniences and the safeguards to health. 
Not a few of them appear to be so near to collapse 
as to be extra hazards to the lives and properties of the 
occupants.” 
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not exist in back alleys 


just as bad. The frame 


O ONE can measure the toll of living conditions like 
N these upon human life. Even though the victims may 
be temporarily spared physical ill effects, continuation of the 
scourge of overcrowding, 
bad ventilation, lack of san- 
itary facilities is bound 
sooner or later to exact its 
pay. And the moral effects 
may be more damaging. 
Children are thrown on the street and in the parks be- 
cause there is no other place for recreation. If perchance 
a member of the family happens to work nights he is un- 
able to rest during the daytime unless the rest of the fam- 
ily moves out. Privacy for young or old is out of the 
question. In thousands of cases normal living has been 
completely disrupted. 

These are all relief cases, 
would probably have gone under if the government 
had not come to their rescue. But these families are not 
alone in their plight. How many families are borderline 

not reduced to such straits as to require federal 
but standing nevertheless on the brink of dis- 


Such conditions 
found not only among 
families on relief 
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aster! If living conditions among these thousands are 
not as bad as the extreme relief cases they are little better 
and certainly far from tolerable. Inadequate housing 
touches the lives of many times more than the 16,000 
families on direct relief in Washington. A recent survey 
disclosed a pronounced scarcity of sanitary housing rent- 
ing for less than $30 a month—a sum which obviously 
thousands of workers, with their slim pay checks, cannot 
afford. And the half million dollars appropriated by the 
last session of Congress for slum clearance will be only 
a “drop in the bucket” in coping with the real housing 
problem. 

Housing ills in Washington, acute as they 
no means the worst in the country. Washington, be it 
remembered, is not an industrial center. It has, strictly 
speaking, no slum section as most other large cities have. 
The high percentage of government employees lends a 
stability which other metropolitan areas do not have, 
Thus what is true of Washington is doubly true of many 
other cities. The country as a whole is tragically in need 
of decent and healthful and adequate housing facilities. 
This is the verdict of students of the subject, of what- 


ever political or economic stripe they may be. 

STRANGE paradox is seen in the housing problem 
A since the dearth of suitable living quarters for the 
great bulk of our population is not due to any lack of 
funds which might be invested in that field. Billions of 
dollars, bulging the banks 
because of the few promis- 
ing business opportunities 
for investment, could be 
used for new housing proj- 
ects. To meet our needs 
at all properly will entail the expenditure of several bil- 
lions annually for a number of years. Disregarding the 
social aspects of the problem of lousing, economists of all 
types, varying from die-hard conservatives to left-wing 
radicals, have suggested that a housing program, if carried 
out on a truly national scale, would do more to give 
American industry the much needed push than any other 
factor. It would stimulate the industries producing dur- 
able goods which are particularly depressed, and thus in- 
crease activity all along the industrial line. It will be one of 
the great tasks of the future to translate this potential, 
dammed-up demand into comfortable dwellings within the 
means of the low-income groups of workers. 
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Bad housing 
not due to lack 
of investable funds 


HETHER the pressing problem of low-cost housing 
can be met at all by private enterprise is highly 
Many people think it cannot. The Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia de- 
clared, after studying the whole situation, that “it is 
doubtful whether this need can be met by private con- 
struction and operation for profit.” It is charged that 
private concerns will never be equal to the task because 
the prospects for large profits on living quarters rented to 
workers with meager incomes are not bright enough to 
attract investment. There are many who urge the na- 
tional government to go into the housing business, as 
many European governments have done, to bridge the 
gap. Whether this becomes necessary or whether 








store, a block away. Toilet facilities were— 
Well! Use your own imagination. At one 
time, this shed had housed an automobile and 
had been wired for a single drop light, but the 
two families used a kerosene lamp for light.” 




















pended. 


demonstration flights from Governors Island. 


high buildings. 


Newspapers are full of the controversy, 


dollars. 








President Taft is on a speaking tour through the West. 
described interstate commerce and antitrust legislation he will propose to the 
next session of Congress, indicating that he favors stricter control of railroads. 
While the president was in Omaha the street car strike was temporarily sus- 
At Denver, his speech was in support of the corporation tax. 


Wilbur Wright has taken his airplane to New York, where he will make 
In a newspaper interview, Mr. 
Wright said, “I shall attempt no circus stunts, such as trying to land on top of 
I only hope to show the people of New York that an aeroplane 
is a perfectly practical machine when properly operated, and I am confident 
that I shall be able to fulfill the terms of my contract, 
more flights of at least an hour’s length and a flight ten miles long.” 

Dr. Cook and Commander Peary have returned from the Arctic. 
to have reached the North Pole and have submitted photographs and other 
documentary evidence to scientists in an attempt to substantiate their claims. 
but nothing definite is known. 

In a hurricane that swept the Gulf Coast from Louisiana to Florida, more 
than 100 people were killed and the property damage amounted to millions of 


New York is jammed with visitors to the Hudson-Fulton celebration which 


Glimpses of the Past 


Twenty-five Years Ago This Week 


In Des Moines he 
the Clermont. 


Scribner’s Magazine 


Africa. 


which include one or 


Both claim 
won the New 


Gifford Pinchot, 


commemorates the hundredth anniversary of Fulton’s voyage on the Hudson in 
Ships from the 
as well as the Atlantic Fleet of the American Navy are there for the Navy 
Parade, one of the principal events of the celebration. 


announces thet next month 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt’s own account of his hunting trip in British East 
There will be twelve articles, illustrated with photographs taken by 
Kermit Roosevelt and others of the expedition. 


The 1910 model automobiles are now making their appearance in showrooms. 
Henry Ford, in a letter to one of his dealers, writes, 
when each year must see a brand new model and last year’s ideas abandoned. 
The automobile is out of the experimental and into the practical stage... . 
Our 1910 car will be mech:nically the same as the staunch and sturdy car which 
York-Seattle race.” 
a top speed of 50 miles per hour and an F. O. B. price of $1,600. 


head of the Bureau of Forestry, and R. A. Ballinger, sec- 
retary of the interior, refused to speak when they met the other day. 
troversy is over the federal conservation policy. 
an employee named Glavis was discharged after accusing Interior Department 
officials of having permitted exploitation of coal reserves in Alaska. 


private initiative can meet the test, the problem 
is today national in scope and affects more 
vitally and directly millions of people than al- 
most any other. It calls for united effort in 
every community. 











navies of France, Great Britzin and Germany 


it will start publishing 


“The time has passed 


The 1910 four-cylinder Cadillac advertises 


The con- 
Mr. Pinchot is angry because 




















